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ABSTRACT 

Many educators reali.^e that today's children must be 
prepared for a world whose nations and peoples are increasingly 
interdependent. It is not so clear* however* how a school can 
transform itself to embrace this still new reality. The Union-David 
Oaul school in Union, Maine (students are from three rural 
nonindustrial towns with small populations between 1,350-2,930) has 
made that transition, with remarXaUsle results. Beginning in 1987 to 
take efforts to reform its curriculum, the school is now called an 
"international school." This paper describes, interprets, and 
evaluates the transition as a case study in curriculum develoi^nt in 
global education. Five major areas are addressed! the curriculum 
development process, the interdisciplinary curriculum, student 
in^ct, parent involvment, and teacher growth. A 16-item list of 
references is included. (DB) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL f HOOL: A CASE STUDY 
India Broyles and Joanne Krawic 
University of Soutliern Maine 

Futurists construct a vision of multi-^turalintodependence. Educators 
realize that today's diildroi must be imq)aied fitff that xeali^ 
for a future that win see an even stronger imo'-connectediiess. How can a school 
oKive to this gld>al perspective? One school in Maine has made that transition^ with 
remarlcal^e results. The Union-David Gaul Schod is now called an " international 
school.** This paper desciibes, inter^ntts, and evaluates this transition as a case 
study in curriculum develcqnnent in global education. Hve maj<» areas are 
addressed: die development process, die interdisciplinaiy cuiriculum, student 
impact, parent involvemrat, and teacter growth. 

Because die development process has remained a i^glected area of 
cuniculum resean^ it has beccsne increasingly impcHtant that we recognize that die 
process is as inqx>itant as die final product.. Using Kantor's (1990) definition of 
cunriculum in terms of personal and lived expoiences, narrative become an 
appropriate mode for this curriculum inquiry, and, as a story of development, 
experiences and intoactions have become the text for discovery and interpretation . 
The readois invited to taice pan in this journey into the curriculum development 
process. In die effm to combine development, mterpretation, and evaluation into 
diis inquiry, you must understand diat **past, present, and fuonie are not simply 
linear and chronologic but instead arc intertwined in dynamic and cokitinually 
revealing ways'* (Kantor, 1990, p.73). As curriculum researchers, we are both 
inside and outside the process - an elem^taty teachei/developer on sabbatical from 
die international school and a university curriculum teacher/evaluator. bodi 
continuing to work widi die school during die second year of die develq>ment 
process. This naturalistic mode of inquiry allows us to enfold die vdces of teacher, 
administrate^ smdents, and parents in a way that has been celebrated by others 
(Bowman, 1987). 
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Development Process 

rnntgictiml Sgtring 

Unbn is a snmU town in nuBl Maine; an unusual setting/the pe^^ 
f(»-an*lntemationalSchoor. As in nK>st rural towns, the children of Union are 
somewlm isolated and have not been exposed to th** ctilmial enrichment that urban 
and suburban children cxpen&ace. Union ElementFiry and David R. Gaul Junior 
High Schools are located in a single building in the town ci Union, Maine. There 
are a total of 404 students in the school, of which 276 come from the K>wn of 
Union. The town of Washington sends 42 students and the town of Warren sends 
86 students to grades seven and eight. These townsmaintain their ownK- 6 
schools. This imdat high is one of two located in the SAD #40 di^cL 

Union, Washington and Warren are rural, nonindustdal towns with small 
populations 1830. 1350, and 2930 respectively. The per capita incon^ of the 
residents is low, avcra^g $6922 per year: The principal at Union School 
estimates that parents* occupatic»i Jut 40% blue collar, ' ' white collar 
and 70% unskilled. 

All three towns were originally farming communities, but now contain only 
a few small dairy farms with the majority of the residents woiidng outsicte the 
communities in places such as Augusta (state capital) Rockland. Many of tiie 
unskilled workers are truck drivers, woric in die logging iiKJustry, or woric in their 
own small businesses locally. In the summ^. Union attracts a small number of 
tourists to its lakes and beautiful hills. Families with young children find these 
towns to have son^ of the few affordable houses and tracts of land left near central 
Maine coast Therefine, it is expected that the population of die schod-age children 
will continue to grow while other towns along ti» coast are experiencing losses. 
Altiiough the building was built in 1987, tiiere are now two pcmble classrooms. 
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riirrtgulum Ragkyround 

ASta several personal trips lo France, the fourth grade teacher began using 
slides of the country as part of the social studies curriculum unit on the 
Meditoranean region. In 1986-87, she developed a four-week, social studies unit 
on France. In 1987-88, sIm expanded the theme of France into an interdisciplinary 
approach. 

In 1986, the seventh grade social studio teacho' initiated a class activity in 
whidi indivkiual students developed projects on diTc^vnt countries. Elementary 
teachers asked if they onikl take pan by having each class contribute a di^lay firom 
their classes to the intematijnal night which woukl serve as the cuhninating event 
for his students* projects. 

In the M of 1987, the faculty and students of Vmoa School moved into a 
newbuilding. The principal used this evoit to challenge the fiaculty to write fcs: a 
state innovadve grant by asking the question, ''What do we v/ant fix our i^w 
school?" Using this as an opportunity for reflection, the fmmh grade teacher began 
to articulate her bdief that all Union students needed to learn how to deal with a 
global society and her faith that Union teachers could all do the type of 
interdisciplinary dxriculum that had been so joyful for her own students. She 
talked with two colleagues before gdng to die principal with tte idea of writing a 
grant to suppOTt internationalizing the curriculum, K- 8. After receiving his 
approval, she talked with teachers at the two team meetings to get total staff support 
for the idea of "the international srhoor. The elonentary faculty was especially 
eager; the seventh and eighth grade supported the writing of the grant but were 
fairiy neutral in their responses. 
Writing the Grant 

Using the ttemes originally developed in die teaching of France, the fourth 
grade teacher soon had a general ficamework and a number of specialty ideas ready 
to begin the grant writing process. With her, the seventh grade teacher and the 
school speech pathologist (who had grant wridng experience) became die writing 
team. The classroom blacldx>ard was the familiar tool for the unfamiliar process of 
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setting a budget AteanttetiE^withd^di^rictainiiniliimdi^^ 
extended the writing over the Qiristmas hdidays. 

The piogxam goals became deluied in an im(»xitti 
the teachers* roooL The duty - fiee lunch hour, supported aides who supervised 
student lunches, becao^ the time for professional dialogue coiKxming the 
international curriculum. These conversations extended to quick exclumgectf ideas 
in the halls and visits in other classrooms. The fcdbwing goals began to emerge: 1) 
to promote an impioved attitude toward the study d social studies; 2} to become 
familiar with tte rest of the world; 3) to build accq)tance of odier cultures; and 4) to 
promc^ awareness of tte gtobal society. 

After a year of program experimsitation, teachers clearly aniculated thdr 
beliefs that were translated into goals, **We celebrate other cultures ~ students 
should see how wonderful they are. We point up difierences in activities but 
similarities in people - children ciy, fiaxmears reflect the laml; parents love their 
children.'* In conq>aring their intuitively derived goals with the literature on global 
education, the goals of the program ^jpeared to be most closely aligned witii the 
student outconMs described by Anderson (19S2): 1) to see otha societies as 
integral parts of a woild-wide system; 2) to learn to project oneself into alternative 
cultural perqiectives; and 3) to recognize cultural influences on an individual's own 
outlook. At Uus eariy stage of developn^t, die faculty chose not to focus on 
global problems although tiiat idea has been raised far inclusion at a later stage by 
the seventh and eighth grades. Specifically, a decision was made not to get 
involved at a political level The Director said ^'No'* to a UNESCO request to be 
part of an international schools project 
Program Planning 

Each grade level needed to choose oae country to serve as the vehicle (or 
internationalizing the cutricuIunL But which countries were needed to give a 
compretensive world view, and which gnde level was the most appropriate context 
for that study? The pn^gram planners recognized that Uiey must cover **tbe big 
three" of Japan, Soviet Union, and Qiina. A middle eastern country, an 
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AMcan country, a Eunqiean country and a Latm Andean 

prioriti^ Yet, they also realized that teachers* personal choices need^ 

acknowledged. The foUowing selection process enserged: 

• Kindergarlen selected Japan right away because kindeigartn«s are 
already femiliar with Japai»se manufiKturers of toys, car, clothes, and tdevi^ns. 
The teachos had a firioHl whose sea was in Japan ai^ m^t save as a resource. 
The teachff also fi^ that there was a direct link to the social audies focus on die 
famUy since tiie toily is an inqxmant cultural eoq>hasis in J^ian. 

• First Grade originally selected Australia, but responded to die 
plannos* feding diat an Enpsh q)eaking countiy did not fiilfiU the need to ^ 
fuU array of cultural divaa^. So, the teachers re^pcnu^ luiselfishly when the 
eighdi itjected usU^ tM nmldle eastern rqneseittati*^^ 

Originally, Egyi^ httS been asagi»d for die olcfer stude»'.5 in onier to promote 
discussion ofpolitics widi jmictents smdying Soviet Union. 

• Seconl Chade selected China because die teach^ checked her ooaterials 
folder and discovered she h^ lots of stuff. The selection was furdier ^pported by 
the wide variety of children's picture bodes with a Chinese setdng which are most 
appropriate to young chil&en. 

• Third Grade seleoed Nigeria because die teacher had always done 
work on black and black hi^Dty. She did sc»ne addid<»ial research to ^d a sutv 
Sahaia African country and chose ^ngaia for its geographic variety of deserts, 
grasslands, and seacoast. She could have easily chosen Hnland for more personal 
reasons, having Hnnisb relatives. 

• Fourth Grade selected France, **for obvious reasons'' widi tons of 
matoials and a de-in to the social studies curriculum of worid regions. Also, France 
(as a fcmner colonial power) maintains close ties with Africa, Asia, North America, 
and die Caribbean. less da» needed to die creatkm of new teaching materials 
aiui sttategies, ihat was msxe time for diis teacher to senre as the projea director. 

• Ftfith Grade selected d» United States of America, expanding on the 
social ^udies curriculum which focus on die history of America. For the 
international theme, the fiocus would be on the cultural diversity of die regions of 
Amerka and die iinpactofvariousimmigrBnt groups. 

• Sixth Grade selected Mexico because (tf its direct line to die social 
studies curriculum focus cm Latin America. The ease of nmterial collection and 
language soppoit from odiers were inqxstam factors to the teachers who lacked 
some coaB&oce in die intemadcmal arena. 

• Seventh Grade quickly selected the Soviet Union, not ooly for its 
culture and history but also its role in contempraary wmld politics. The selection 
seemed almost auiomadc because of the need for older students to handle the 
political realoL 

• Eighdi Grade - widi two teachers traii^ in die classics, diey discarded 
Egypt and selected Greece. The histtxical origins of daxK)cr&cy and the lore of 
mythology provided a unique iink to both the social studies and English literature 



cuniculums. 

It is evident from the sdection process (Ascribed above that the developti^ntal 
levels pftdicted by Hall and Loucks (1978) in the Concenis-Based Adq>tion Model 
are valid even when teachers are (te^gning their own program. Personal and 
management concerns dominate; i^achecs were ccmooned about their own alnlities 
and their own c(mnection to resource-, Several teactos were concerned about the 
impact on tte students; only one teacho' (third grade) appeared to use research 
hefcse making a chdce. The first grade teacher showed concerns fcs coUabOTadon 
in changing her country selectbii 

This initial plan be(ame the basis for an innovadve grant submitted to the 
Maine Dei^nment oS Educational and Cultural Services in January, 1968. A copy 
of the gram was distributed to each member of the £iculty. The fourth grade 
teacher, who would later become the project director, began collecting catalogs and 
addresses of various material sources, including ediK:ati(»iaI and iion educational 
publishers and local bookstores. 

When the grant notificadon catx^ in April, the first step was to work with 
Ibrxy Gruener, an adjunct professor at the University of Maine at Orono and 
authority on international chiMren's literature. The enq}hasis within the list is on 
books written and/OT illustrated in the target counny, about the target country, or by 
an author from the country. The books included both translations and those in the 
nadve language. The faculty learned some interesting facts related to international 
children's literature: 1) Egypt does not write books for its children; 2) In China 
some books are written on toilet paper but that is ahnost not money for printing 
books for young children. Because China was studied in the second grade, picture 
books wet? targeted; and 3) In the Soviet Union, novels for the middle grades were 
not found; those found were used for party propaganda focusing on polidcal 
moralities. Onebookof poetry was found. 

During this planning tux£, the projea director always had a spot on the 
faculty meedng agenda for both announcements and feedback. While her own 
students conq)leted independent work, she would scan catalogs and highlight 
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articles of interest Otho: teachers began to bring in catalogs to shaie. Inthe 
sumn^, purchase txdia were sent to vemi(Hs for general intonational articles, 
including map >, flap, Ubraiy books, signs, and ait supplies. The dietitian was 
given a sped i allotment for school lumhes. The insructional allotn^t for each 
categpiy was divided by each countiy. Based on stiulent enrolhsent. Grades K - 6 
were given one-half and seventh and eighth grades were given one-quaxter each. 
An and music and honieeconomk:se^ received a ^jccialaUotnaent Eadh teacher 
was given a budget padcet including a budget sheet and pre-sigiKd purchase orders 
to use during the aimmer nsonths as they continued their searches. In addidon, 
funding for the new building included a requirement of 1% fat m which providf J 
an artist in residence as well as ait for the building which was focused on the 
international theme. Some teadiers bought nothing over the summer, other made 
lots of purchases, made phone calls to embassies, and developed netwoiks of 
resource related to their country. 
Imniemgntfltion of the Curricuium 

The projea had begun initially as a means of bringing together the faculty from 
two separate schools. Therefore, in additicxi to activities within each classroom, 
there were school-wide activities planned and earned out during the first year 

• Worid Tone The first day of school began with an assembly to kick 
off the year of me inteniational curriculum. Each grade entered the auditorium led 
by a stiKlent picked on the last day of school die previous year to cany the flag of 
its designated country. The entire gamp sang **It s a Small World.** A slide show 
intnxiuced the students to each country using a tour of the gbbe fiomUSA and 
ending wid) Mexico. As the music teach^ played die national anthem of each 
countiy, the flag bearer stepped f<»wani and tte cla^ stood up. A seventii grader 
read an essay on peace and a group of eighth graders present^ a skit 

•Passports. Each smdent was given a computer - drawn passport to be 
used to recoid eadi s^vity in which \b&y participaied that was hosted by another 
grade l^el (country). Even paioits would need passports which woe stanq^ed at 
each event on Intonational Night 

• Open House. In conjunction with die regulsr October Open House, a 
presentation concerning the international program was givm to all participating 
parents. In addition, each class had a display of their international projects. 

•Lunches. Each third Thursday, die lunchrccHD prepared an 
international meat Each teacher picked the appropriate month that ntight match a 
holiday celebrated in their respective counoy, often cocsdinated with tiie appearance 
of a guest speakec The teacher planned the m»iu with die school dietitian and was 
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published in tbs nKMitfaly newsletter in the native langua^ with English txsn^on. 
The students decorated the lunchroom and provided native music. The students 
also dressed in a ^)ecial way; dther the namHial c(d(^ nadve dxess (ff in a cxeatsve 
representation {for France, on sn^ent dr^sed as a chocdate mousse (moose!). In 
Sq)tember for die USA, a picnic was htld and students wore red, white, and blue. 

• Speakers. Each teacher was responsible for securing spcakias for 
theircountiy. If time was available, the speaker wi»ild talk id die entire student 
body or visit in other classes as well as the target group. Each guest was also 
videotayped for a pera^nent library cdlection of presentattons. 

• Posters. Both travel and art posters wcrs purchased to hang in the 
haUs, classrocans, and auxiliary rooms u> set the tone for die Intematiottal School 
Often, teachen were able to utilize these posters in an iiistn«:tional way. For 
example, students used the poster of St Basil's to measure the towers to build a 
p^^-mache model 

• ISTV. Qosed - circuit televiacHi was used to hig^ght special events. 
A student video team was in charge of covering events, q^eal^rs, aiui to interview 
teachers and students. 

• International Faic In the firing die school was transformed into an 
international fair by students aiui teadiers to share die intematk>nal theme with 
community, parents, and odier students. The aimual art show was held in 
conjunction with the fair since much of d» art work had beoi developed around die 
intranational curriculum. Each country/grade provided nadve foods as well as 
san^ile di^lays of the special acdviti^ of the class, tor etample the fourth grade 
was converted into Monet's ganlen coo^lete with strched bddge. 

• OHymipic Games. Surrounding schools were to be invited to 
participate in fleki events as representatives of additional countries. 

Tne classroom activities were expected to focus on tte culture of the country 
dnough an interdisciplinary ^}proach combined with a variety of learning 
experiences and materials that expanded well b^^d the traditional social studies 
texdxjok cutriculuoL Categories were established to guide the curriculum 
develqiment by die individual teachen 

• Language. Grades K - 3 students were exposed to die sound and sight 
of the new language while older children developed die ability to read, write and 
speak a few words and phrases. 

• Foods. Elementary clasanoms tried many new foods, dmng soms of 
die cooking diemselves. Middle grades classes cooked ethnic recipes in dieir Home 
Economics classes. 

• Customs. Customs and holidays were taught throughout die year 
whenever appropriate. HolMay celebrations were shared with other classes with 
whenever possible. 

• Geography. All students focused on die geography of their country 
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and its placement in the world through na^ study skills and map making. 

• Math and Economics. All stuctents were shown the actual currency of 
their country and older students were ecpected to understand and be able to 
conqmte exchange rates. 

•Sdence. Students were taught about the goierBl flora and fauna as 
weU as about &mous scientists aiKi disc^oies finom Adr countries. 

•literature. Ttechildrni read and were read to ton books written 
both about die country and by audtors from the country dtey are smdyin| A 
professional book list which includes ^fanic audiors was ptepsacd for diis purpose. 

• Writing. The literature above win be used to generate creative writing. 
WherevCTpos^ble,paii»l5will be obtained. Students in grades 3 - 8 will be 
writing reports and doing research. 

• History. History was taught as it relates to culture, &mous people, 
economics, etc. The school district has an existing social studies curriculum which 
was combined where appropriate. 

• Architecture. Sinct die architecture of a country and/or its regions 
reflects its culture, cUmaie, and ecomHnics, the students were made aware of 
arehitectural styles and the reasoning behind diem. 

• Religion. World religions were taught as a seminar in die sevendi and 
eighdi grades aiKl as apart of ^h countty'is culture in grades K - 6. 

• Art The seventh atui eighth grade art teacher included the art and 
crafts from die Soviet Union and C^eece as part of die m program, integrating 
concepts as much as po^le. The donentary an teacher developed projects in 
cooidmation widi die classroom teach^ 

•Music. The music dq)arimfiitexp(^ die students to traditional 
music and dai^ as wdl as pioviduig an Intonatiofml Christmas im^ram f<^ the 
anrmmnity. 

• I%ysical Education. International games will be taught in the physical 
education classes. 

How did diis general firamework of multi-cultural activities ami interdisciplinary 
concepts become a reality fc^ bodi teachers and students? The program grew both 
daily and weekly. Teachers expeiuiented widi ideas, always questioning the 
develc^mental ^propriateness for their grade levels. Most ioqxHtandy, teachers 
felt free to challenge diemselves and dieir stuc^ts in learning Uiese new ideas. And 
so wondoful projects began to emerge. They found that often die projects were 
best completed widi cross grade level assistance. 



Kindergarten focused on the hdidays of Japan including DoU Day. Mth the 
help oi eighth grade students, the kimlergaitenas folded "a tnousand paper cranes" 
and hung them around the rooca to bring good luck for the year (Coerr, 1977). 
When making a large nujdel pyraoaki torn blocks, the first graders needed help 
firom the seventh grade math students. When the pyrrmid was finished, they stored 
within it tl» treasures that they would take into the next life, such as teddy bears, 
doUs, and Uankets, 

On the first day sf schoc^, the second grade students made a huge piq)er dragon 
to serve as their mascm to the yean The stud^its used Chin^ calligraphy in their 
creative writing workshop. With the art teacto, they made pottay bowls fiom 
which to eat rice cooked at school. 

A Nigerian man, the son of achief, came to school to share stories and artifacts 
&om his country. For some tliird grad^ this was the first black man they h?d seen 
in person. Later in the year, an African drumm»' and dancer spent the day in the 
physical education classes exptoiing Afiican rhythms. Two special projects by the 
students were on making maps and globes and conducting research fca* reports on 
Afiican Anmcans. Similariy, the sixth grade students made class presentations on 
special Mexican-Americans who had contributed to the culture of the United States. 
They also devetoped imiividual projects on ancient gods and goddesses Mexico. 

As a culmination of a unit on French foods, the fourth grade ran a Fm^h cafe 
for parents in which they served French bread that ttey had baked in school In 
collaboration with the art teacher, the students studied French Impressionist art, 
creating their own Inqnessionist paintings and transforming their classroom into a 
replica of Monet's garden for the International Night celetmion. 

After studying the colonial period in history, the stucknts in grade five held a 
Colonial Days Celebration during whkh the childrm were taught by local crafi 
persons to make a quilt, weave, play colonial instruments, stencil, make wreaths, 
set up a colonial militia encampment, sing folk songs, and make colonial foods. 
They dressed in authentic costume and furnished their classroom with period 
furniture. 



Students in seventh grade presented a Russian folk tale to the lower grade 
students as a roving play widi scoi» taking jdace at various locations around the 
buikling. Teachers in sevendi grade math, social smdies, and art classes combined 
efforts on an interdisciplinaiy prefect in which students built a replica ot Sl Basil's 
Basilica to be a pennanent display atone entrance to the liteaty. Likewise, eighth 
grade math and social studi« dasses lesearcted Cieek tenq>les, wrote repoiLts, did 
architectural drawings on coa^}uior and used the print-outs with styrofoam boards 
to build scale osodels. Their next project was to plan and build an authentic Greek 
temple ponico fck die secomi liteary entrance. 

The entire school staff becanK involvied. The sign on tlw janitor's door reads 
'•Princes Charming's Castle" and the sdKXM secretary is openly referred to as Her 
Majesty, the Queen**. The principal came to the USA picnic dressed in red, white, 
and blue shorts, shirt and hat featuring Smx^g waving the American fh g and the 
eighth grade teacher came dressed as an American tourist complete with sh<HTs, 
Hawaiian shirt and a camera around his neck. 
Fnrmfllirin^ the Curriculum 

After an exddng year, the faculty realized that they needed to have a written 
curriculum document aiKl to condi»:t further development They began by asking 
for the assistance of a curriculum ccmsultant A£ta coQsidc^ble consultation 
between the project directs?, district curriculum director, and university curriculum 
consuhant, a plan was established using the inductive approach which had abready 
begun. Rather than beginning with a coi^lete curriculum design devek>ped 
through hours of group meetings and plaiming, the I Inion teachers had established 
a platform from which to initiate experjewres related to one qjecific country for each 
grade level in (sder to establish the Intonadonal School By ^t experiencing the 
spedfics and now moving to a comprehensive framewc^k, the teachers used an 
inductive approach as a mate natural form of curriculum development In this way 
the teachers were also establishing the validity ana teachalnlity of units and 
activities, as well as their reladonship to the developmratal levels of the students in 
their grades. At the first meeting with the faculty this approach was explained. The 
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faculty was veiy pleased to see that their intuMve approach had validity within the 
theoretlcai litosture on cmriculuxn devdqpment (Tiba, i963), as shown in Hguie 
1. Steps 1 and 2 were done during the acadonic year 1988 - 89. Step 3 was 
COTq>lcted in the fell of 1989. Step 4 was conq)lctwi in March. 1990. Step 5 was 
an on-going process during the academic year 1989 - 1990. 

Figure l.Taba Model for Curriculum T)evelopnient 

Step 1. PtoductiOT by teachers of pilot teaching-learning units representadve of 
the grade level and subject area. 

Step 2. Tbsting experimental units. 

Step 3. Revising and consolidating units. 

Step 4. Developing a namew(»k including a rationale or philosc^hy 

Step 5. Installing and dissenoinating new units. 

To assist in the writing of the philosophy, the curriculum consultant 
organized a woikshc^ around three curriculum orientations ~ transmission, 
transacticm, and tranrftHDoation (Miller and Seller, 1983). At the outset the faculty 
was divided between the primary educational purposes of developing cognitive 
processes (transaction) and the devslopnwnt of self through a holistic approach 
(transformation). Through c om pr om ise and consensus, the faculty decided to 
focus on the transformative orientadon, with its focus on the whole child and the 
concept of interrelaiiedness. It was also agree to include wording that stzessed the 
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improvemoit of thinking skills and the importance of problero-solving in the 
curriculum. 

In keeping with the two-year development process which followed the Thba 
curriculum devel(^mait nKxiel, the second year woikslKip process of analysis and 
refinement of units followed the Talm Instmrtional model (Joyce and WeiU 1988). 
Each w(»iBhop conducted by the curriculum ^jecialist and im>ject directOT 

upon this model 

PHASE ONE - Concept Formation 

In this phase we established the co»cq)t(^an ioieriuitional curriculum by 
asldng the teachm **What is an intmadonal curriaUum? What is the intetnadonal 

school?** during a faculty meeting in Septemben 

Their responses showed the multiple facets of the ptogranL- 

Hon* Economics - "Working togcthCT** 

Third Grade - **Evcryone is close knit** 

Toird Grade - 'The interdisciplinary approach** 

Middle Grades/Lang. Aits - *%ter-grade level approach** 

Music K-6 - "EclectK; inquiiy" 

Kindergarten - **Connecting to things the students know (toys)'* 
Fourth Grade - ^'Students leam it*s okay to be diffaatt** 
Sixth Grade • ^'Excitement'* 
Special Education - *'Exciteaa»if * 
Second Grade - **Leaming is exciting** 

First Grade - **SnKients leam that we ate all part of the same gld>ai world; 

taking responsibility** 
Furst Grade - ''Students leam that kids in other countries feel the same way** 
Fourth Grade - "Own interest to leam*' 
Secomi Grade - "Learning from each other and the community" 
Middle grade science • 'Teacher as learnt 

Middle Grade Lang. Aits - 'The cumulative effect of all grades working on a 

project" 



1. Identify relevant data. In oixier u> estai^ tte concept of an international 
cunrknilum we focused on gathering data firom the pii First, we needed to 
dociin»ntthecurricttlumasitwasexpaien(»d. Using a special form developed by 
the cuniculum oonsohant and project directors, teadiers recorded the units and/or 
lessons that were tauglK during the pilot year The relevant components were: 1) 
title, 2) genoal organization, 3) important concq)t^skills, 4) activitiest 5) resource 
list, 6) comments. They also charted units, lessons, and special events by monih 
for the year. Data relevant to school-wide projects was gathered by interview with 
the project director ami the principal Tte curriculum consultant and project director 
also developed survey instruments to gather data firom the students and parents. 
This data will be discussed further in Section in. 

2. Groiydata . For each set of data, groupings were developed. 

3. Label and categorize yroiq is. Further analysis showed that two categories 
received the maj(H' focus: the direct study of the country and categories that were 
relevant to the intodisciplinary approach. 

PHASE TWO ~ Inmpretatum <3fDam 

1. a. Identify relationships among imttsnessons and school goals. This analysis 
was begun during workshq) in March and OHicliKied in May, using three goals 
from the original grant, goals ftom Maine's Onmnon Core of Learning, and goals 
from the survey. 

b. Identify relationships to the existing curriculum. In order to verify the 
analysis charts done by the curriculum consultant, she met individually with each 
teacho* to discuss the initial analysis ami to ask for specific changes and 
inqirovements. 

c. Identify relationships to standard curriculum and to standardized 
assessments . This point in the analysis led to a confrontation between the fifth 
grade teacher and ihs cunicuhnn consultants. This teacher had worioed with the 
librarian on a new social soidies curriculum focusing on the United States and did 
not want to *rewrite\ as she described it Yet it was impossible for the consultants 
to tease out just the activities that were vaHd as part of the international thane. We 
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had known of this {roblem in the curriculum as it had actually been taught dming 
the first year. 

We recommended that, although the United States was the tax:get country, 
there still could be a special international ^)proach that went beycHKl social studies 
which might inchide a smdy of the Native An^ican culnse, a study of the ethnic 
backgrounded die class, and/or a study (rf'iiimugrants and their amtritmticms to the 
U.S. It has been found that to accept cultural pluralism, persons need to have a 
sense of their own identity. Incorporated in the multicultural education goals are 
curricula that deirxnmrate how mentos of minority groups have contributed to 
Amerioui expU»ation, territorial exi^nsions, cultural/technical innovation and 
industrialization** (Cole, 1984, 152). 

d. Identify iclationshiD to ski lls across the cumculnnLi.e. thinking ski^^ This 
was an area of expertise for the fifth grade teacher who fought fas this focus during 
the writing of tiw school philosq>hy. 

2. Fxplore the rdarinnships looking far cause and effect This required an 
interview witii teachers condiK^ted in May. Did learning one thing lead to another 
projected' approach? ll^u^ers were asked to look finr a lo^cal order of 
units4essons, or activities and to develop a ma^ schedule. 
1 Make infCTen«^ to find tmplicflti«is for modifications of units/lessons and to 
draw conclusions. Analysis of the data revealed timt teachers i^eded fiirtl^ 
understanding of several of the components of the curriculum format Because the 
component general orgamzation remimled the teachear to ii^lude mcmtii and time 
fi:ame, many teacher just indicated ti» nKHith and no other (nganizational features. 
Several teachers used die con^nent conceptsi skills to indicate instructional 
objectives. We also recognized that we needed to add ooMgr to that component 
because tiiey were voy in^ponant to Ac program goals. The resource list focused 
alnK>st entirely on people rather than materials. It was planned tijat the objective or 
guiding question would be written for each unit after the writing and modification 
were made. In addition, die final document needed to include student evaluation 
tools. This will necessitate a look at how soidc assessment takes place at Union 
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School and what are the newer s^roadies to ass^anent. When compared with 
the categmes originally desctibed in the gruit proposal, it was evident that a 
category for gcvemmetitfcitizenship iraeded to be added 

For interdisciplinary e£r<His to be maximiTied, teachers need to see the 
analysis and add to thoa What Jacobs (1990) terms die '>>tpourri*' problem 
results wtsn interdisciplinary curriculum units lepresoit merely a **sampling*' torn 
each of the disciplines rather than a well-articula^ design. Additional categories of 
classroom mana^mem induding parrat relationships and dunking skills n^ded to 
be added 

PHASE THREE - AppticasUm cf Principles 

1. Pnedict and hypnthesiy^ what would happe n for each new unit/acrivitv and 
fbr another die me or counrry. Tfeachos may be asked to expand the units for 
additional grade levels or abiUty levels of students by dus hypothesis method. 

2. Explain and/o- support teacher predictions and hvTX)thesis. always asking whv. 

3. \ferify ppedicrions by askiny how can teachers make this happen and through 
setting goals. This will be part of a total evaluation package through whkh teachers 
will analyze and evaluate each i%w or nxxiifusd plan. 

As the fxamewoik becans more fiiUy developed, we were set to wp^ly the 
principles that en^rged to devdq} the design aid writing of a complete curriculum 
docum^t It became more and moit svident that this was important for several 
reasons: 1) When the project dhector took a one year leave of absence the 
leadership for die program was not maintained; the pas^on was not as high; 2) 

New teachers added to die staff i^eded benefit of pilot year experiences; 3) 
Inquiries bota other school districts and invitations to present at conferences 
required more fcxmal and accurate documentation. We felt it was important to 
document the design process as well becau«& most schools wouM not adopt exacdy 
the s;*me ccHintry fox the same grade level, but wcnild use the framework to design 
their own program. 



Curriculum Evaluation 

**The participants who inamfie^ a particular cuniculum create ics fioim with 
language and proems. Those participants further detennine worth and value in a 
fiormadve manner throughout ttwenactmsnt of the curriculum. Uponlatn 
reflection, both educatcss aral students bring additicmal per^)ectives through 
suromadve evaluatiim'* (CoUay, 1989). The percqnions and experiences of teacher 
and learners may not be easily captured by conventional methods of cuniculum 
evaluation. (Eiaier, 198S). In tins section of die paper, the steps in the process of a 
year-long **intaprBtive evaluation** will be described. 
Sfud^nt Survey 

Students in grades 1-9 whowereintiie school last year weieasked to 
responded to a questionnaire concerning their experiences during die first year of 
the international school program. Kindergartners were not surveyed because tiiey 
were not in school die previous yeat In the seventh grade, there are some students 
who were not in Union School last year, but came to Union far middle grades. 

The questions were derived fiom die goals exfsessed in die original giant 
The survey consisted of 10 questions - nine essay and one likert-type rating. 
Ibachers reviewed questions in advance and gave suggestions fc^ improvement 
David Silvemail, Directed of USM Tbsting and Assessment Center, reviewed die 
questionnaire and made suggestions. 

The questionnaire that went to die current nuuh graders was covoed by a 
letter explaining die purpose and were taken by die project director to Medonac 
High School. Fot grades 1 - 8, a memo was sent to die teacher who was going to 
conduct the administration of the questionnaire. All stiKlrats were give five minutes 
CfC so **diinking" tioK to list what diey remembered fiom last year before con[q>leting 
die questionnaire. Grades 1 - 3 were given whole group administration with one 
answer sheet done by the teacher, whereas, n grades 4 - 9 die students responded 
individually. Grades 4-9 students wrote their answers on notebook paper and 
attached it to the questionnaire. This was done so that they would not be controlled 
by die amount of space available. The surveys were answered anonynK}usly 
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although demographics were asked: age grade, sex, fovorite subject, foreign 
country visited. 

Middle grade teachers stated that studentdidiiot want tooompfete the 
survey on separate sheets, prefoiing to write on survey instnurat as an excuse 
to give only short answers. It also appeared to scm^teadieis as a vehicfefcB- 
students to ccHUplain about school in general S<Hiie of these teachers themselves 
did not seem to 'Imy into" the need or seriousn^ of the survey* neverasking 
students for late returns. Thefifthandseventhgradesurveys were lost in the 
school and only tl» fifth gratte repeated the survey. 

The process for analysis has been for tte curriculnm evaiuaior to coa[^)ile all 

* 

the answers at each grade level fOT each question, then prepare an interpretation for 
each grade level Then the (noject director responded withe a reflective 
inteipretadon. The next stq> will be for the teachers to get a cq>y of all student 
responses and write their own interpretations. These will dien be compared with 
the reflections of the evaluats^ and projector directOL The strategies will be used to 
assist the teacher in planning for modifications aiKl 3dditk>ns to tt» curriculum, and 
to focus on new strategies for student evaluation and cuniculum evaluatbii. The 
initial reflective interpretations for the first four questions are shown as examples 
below. 

Results and Interpretations 

Question 1. What actmty in ^imrnathnd school wm the moss im 

Hrst grade: favorite activities were ones in which studmtctmstnicted things 
often related to axt activities. Three activittes were related to language arts activities 
of reading a play, reading stories, and handwriting. 

SecondGtade: (^iceagpi, active construction was inapomnt; only one 
activity was described as 'learning^ about tombs. School-wkle activities 
highlighted were International Ni^ and the monthly intonational meals. 

Third Grade: group work (making a dragon) was mentioned for the first 
time. TVvo special writing activities were personal sttnies and alette to a worid 
leadec These student liked the guest speakers and (»i»r bchool-wide activities 
such as the International Qiristmas pn^ram and Open tfouse. 

Fourth Grade: art and naisic activities enter the list of favorites, including 
dancing and playing drums, rattles and ^kxhis. aiKi globes become 
interesting to the students. Surprisingly, dte ''real" Nigerian was noted only once. 
And one optional learning resource, a filmsttip, was mentioned. 
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Hfih Grade: Theamkmgc^MoQ^*sganiendoinuatedtheintere^(^ 
studmis, with sUcies mentioiied onty once. Sctod-wide activities such as the 
GIedctavenmaIIdIIlle^lationai^Q^tncdvaistm»att»ltkHt And th ; first 
time, one studeRtieqx)flded**nothing**. The xespooses were not as broad as in 
other classes. 

Sixth Grade: Fnnn a Isoad array the activities^ the Colonial Days was 
the ovoallfiBvoriteUO) and food activities were a distance second (5). Students 
enjoyed evous in which they paiticqjated such as paying and a^ The 
study of special people B!q)«ued for the fiistdme. Evratsfirom other classes such 
as the Russian play and noaking oi St Basil's along with the International Night 
were interesting. 

Eighth Graife: The making of St Ba»l*s dominated ihe &vorites' list (13) 
but**nodiing"rananune3qiectfidsecoi»i(8). Faitteiputon in plays and Rus^an 
were the (xilyodierclassioom activities oKUtioned. ilie speoal events received 
more attention, with emphasis on monthly lunch^ Greek Day, Russian day, and 
International Ni^t 

Grsctel^: Interests woe primarily centered on their own activides with a 
varkty of responses. Only two had a lack of interest am! three w^ interested on 
outside activities. 

Question 2. Whm was s<methingspe<M that you <£d for the Imrnathnd 
School? 

First Grade: As a group, they basically repeated the activiiies that they had 
felt were interesting. One class added singing Ji^ianese songs. 

Secrad Grade: Thcsc«udentsrem«nbeiedthevariety of things that they 
haddoiK. One student rememb^ed being Artist for the Week. 

Grade Three: Although nmny of the activities were dme by all students, 
their memory of their own (^trilnidbiui were varied (»i <xie class and moxe focused 
intheothen 

Grade Foun The students remanbered a wide array of ways in which they 
contributed in dassnxsn activities initiated by tteteadtec Most responses for all 
classes wm va teims of products but these included dancing, playing drums and a 
thumb piano. Five students also highlighted making maps. 

Grade Five: Once again, fewer responses with cv»ything concentrated on 
the production dTMoiwt's Garden (17). One student took pictures to send to a 
school in FraiK:e and two felt they had contributed nothing. 

Grade Sue: Seventeen different types of contributions were mentioned by 
ti^ students many of which were made for the Colonial days event Scholariy 
work such as reports on an individual state or fiamous person were new types of 
contributions. 

Grade Hght: The making of St Basil's dominates the contributions 
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(15) with "Hiothing** a distanx second (7). Other activities centoed on the 
play end ^ler events related to Rusaan Day. 

Grade Nine: "Nothing** was the only repeated response although several 
students adnntted to telping with different events. Only three refuses mondoned 
making tenoides, even though they used computers it may have bcsn adifficult 
pipjecL One sQKtent wrote a book* the only writing activity mentioned at the 
m^le sc1kx)I level 

Question 3. Ify<m were to travel to the country you studied last year what 
would you plan to do and see there? 

Grade One: Each class moitioned seeing the people eq)edally the children, 
as well as dieir unique houses, food and clothing. The stiulents thought they would 
learn Japans woras and do their dances. 

Grade IVo: Most students wanted to the the pyramids (16) and the sphinx 
(6), but odiers wanted to see tl» animals - die cats, the crocodile, and the 
camels(S). 

Grade Three: Tte students wanted to see historical sites, such as die Great 
Wall, the Forindden Dty, and die cave of the stone soldios. Other resprases 
related more to modem day ami common plmx sites, such as visiting a school, 
eating at a restaurant, watching a parade. 

Grade R>un Nfany students (10) wanted to see various animals, but 
seventeen different items woe chosen. Bir the &st time, die students began to 
show concern for die people - **I would see poor pecmle trying to work**; **I would 
help peq>Ie if diey need it, I would help feed hungry kids'*. Ota student diought he 
might get lost; another was afiraid to go because of a fear of airplanes. 

Grade Six: Many of diese students (14) oould not make die inference diat 
diey might travel son^herB special in die USA and said die question did not 
apply. Yet odier indicated that diey would like to travel to Hawaii, Florida, 
California, Alaska, New York, or die Grand Canyon. 

Grade Ei^L* The sudents concentrated on visiting in Moscow (5) and 
seeing dungs dioe sich as St. Baal*s (11), die Kmnlin, Red square, and odier 
monuments, and historical »tes. And what would diey do- meet pecnile (4), see 
the difference in a O>aimunistgovenun«it,^)eak Russian, sen Redjoks, ornKct 
die Am^ican Ambasador - activities not so direcdy related to teaching events. 
Some were quite negative, saying diat diey would not go (4) or would ccmie back 
soon. 

Grade I^Hne: Hiese student were die lea^spedfic, just saying Xots", a 
different culture, or "Nodiing". Only diree students mentioned die temples. For 
activities, they chose to shop, meet people, and eat 

Question 4 : What would you see there that was similar and/or d^erentfrom 

where you live now? 

Grade Oe: One class mentioned only dtings that were different. Both 
classes mated cultural differences. School, boats, and cars were noted as similar 
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Envixonmental fisatures were classified as both sinular and different. 

GfBftelWo: Some (4) thought peq)Ie were different; oth^ (6) thought 
people were the same. For almost any item, students dKwgh they were both similar 
and different 

Grade Three: They thought that many of the nuxiem fisatures were the 
same, siK;h as buildings, restaurants, and shopfnng areas. They noted diffierences 
in people, language, govemn»nt, amusements, and houses. 

QTBdeFour. Students (8) were impressed 1^ die difference of some people 
in Nigeria living in huts, Imt die strange animals (6), and by the jungfle. Others 
spdce of '*N6nintendo** and "No electricity*'. Several studoits (3) recognized a 
dif&remx in pec^le. Oi» wanted to give a quaHfier,*1dack but nice**. Onestudent 
said everything was different; anodier that nmhing was the same. Yetafew noted 
similarities in people with *1dds like use** who plan food. 

Grade Hve: Although studying the western-style country of France, only 
one student noted a similarity -oflai^ "There are no casdes in Maine", said four 
students. Odiers pointed to diffoences in language, culture and cars and houses. 

Grade Six: No answers given 

Grade Hght: Four students gave no answers because they would not go. 
They pointed ix» many mcaediffisFNices than sinularides. The dcsninant thenK was 
the diifcrwice in govanment (6). less fineedom. waiting in line, powly kept 
buildings. Surprisingly, diey pdnted to differences in people and didr life styles in 
dress, housing, cars, and entertainnnnt Yet a fiew smdents diought die people 
were amilar, doing similar diings. And die country ibe Soviet Union has SNOW. 

Grade Nine: Four students left dte question unanswoied, seeming to agree 
with one voice. ••Noddng, because we studied ancient not naodem Greece." Fbur 
students noted that having temples was diffoent 

Pflfgnt Survey 

The six questions to be included in die survey and die procedures for 
conducting die survey woe developed by die research team and reviewed by the 
University of Soudicm Maine DirectOT of Tfesting and Assessment The questions 
wee also reviewed by teachers. A cover letter from die project director explained 
the reason for the survey. The students who were in die program last year were 
asked to take the survey hon^ to their parents, with envelope for returning the 
survey to die current teacher (an effort lo provide privacy). The six questions wexe 
to be answered in die space provided, widi no demographics requested, diereby 
providing anonymity. The survey was conducted in the fall 1989; die results were 
shared widi the faculty in January, 1990. 



Responses and Interpretations 

Question # 1 What countries have you visised? 

This first questifm was an atten^t to know if the parents of our school 
community hadtraveledomof the country; and, thacfore,naight place nKse value 
on the global perspective of the new curriculum. In addition, they could serve as 
resources to the study of other cultures. Unfortunately, it was tbs first qu^tion in 
thesurvey. The explanations and directions given in the cover lett^ asked for 
feedback rdated to the Intonational School Therefi^e, a number ctf parents 
responded as if they simpley had visited the country at the school This was 
under^andable because it had become a common jvacdce to ref(» to the grade or 
class by their country nan» rather than die grade cff the teacher's name. Because 
we did not ask for names, we are not able to confirm whether or not these 
respondents had in fact visited fc^ign countries. Those who indicated a visit to 
the countries we studied were Mexico - 6. Japan - 4, Greece - 4, France - 3, and 
Qiina - 2. Twenty-nine percent of the re^ndents did not appear to understand 
the question; anotho: eleven percent respoiuied that they had not visited another 
country. Many of the foreign counny travel which aiq}eared legitimate seemed to be 
related to service in the armed services. 

As expected roost people who had visited a foreign country listed Canada (16). 
Msit to the Far East inchuied: Japan, China, Taiwan, Cambodia, Hong King, 
Metnam, Laos, Thailand, the Philippines, Marshall Is., ami Pakistan. In Western 
Europe, parents had visited Germany, France, Italy, England, Spain, Austria, 
HollarKi, and Ireland. In the Middle East, parents had been to both Turkey and 
Greece. Parents had also visited the Central American countries of Mexico and 
Jamsuca. Australia had also been visited. 

Question # 2 What have you learned from your child about the country 
sihe studies in the International School? 

Overwhelmingly the responses clustered around the broad category of 
culnne/customs and food. Eighteen poccnt ( 1 8%) of the respondents responded 
in the negative: did not talk with student, did not remember, learned nothing, or left 
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blank. 

Question #3 What do you think are Uie best things thm have come fi^ 
the Internahnal School Projea? 

The dcRmnant theme was <mce again clustered aiound the catesoxy of 
contrasting cultures and lifestyles. Several responses can be categorized as xelated 
tDthebei%fitsofthetypes(^teachin^leaniingexp«iences. Others aie eloquently 
in tune with the larger goals the program: recognizing die similarities of all 
people, apistciating of the wodd commtmity, reducing prejudice, and caring for 
our fragile planet listen to the voices of ti^ parents: 

"I think other cultures and customs made the kuis' imaginations gp beyond 

ficdonal TV charactos and pretend play.** 

**It has exposed these chikben to other parts of the worid. Most children in 

Maine (in my opimon) continue to to live ami wcnk in Maine after school or college. 
I know my daughter wouM some day like to visit France and ho pen pal that she 
still writes to for over a year now.** 

"T\k children have a chance to know dbom dififerent people and 
countries hopefully erasing fEdse ideas that have led to inejudices in tteir parents' 
and grandparents* generations.** 

""An increi^ understanding that we*re here together as ot» people on one 
fragile planet, and there are many, many different ways of being human on the 
planet*' 

"This is such a valuable lesscm for children - that different doesn't n^an 
wrong.** 

Question #4 What is your general impressions of the projects and 
activities that you have seen as part cfthe International Scfutol? 

"I am greatly impressed with the detailed study of each individual project 
given by the students, from the written reports in book form to the paper mache 
buildings in the hall of the school" 

*'My general inqnession has been amazement for the fi^ocity that the 
children have tackled this program, their desire to iea.D and recreate rq>licas in 



study.** 

"I think a lotof hard woric has goae into these project, with bo Ji teachexs 
and students learning together** 

'*I think that the Inceinational School jsc^ has a great advantage in 
preparing our diildien for furtiier study in worid histoiy and cuxrent day events.** 

Question #S How have you partkipated in the Intentashnal School 
prognvn? 

Forty-five percent (17) of the re^xaidems indwatcd that tl^y did not participate 
or gave no response. IVoity-three percent (9) respondoits had attended 
IntBinatk)nal M^t, yet we know that the attendance at Liimational Ni^t was over 
400persons. Threeof the responses were negadve, feeling unwelcome at the 
school Several who responded that they have not participated in any active way 
used the survey as a vehicle to volunteer their service. Centering the number of 
parents who have visited otho* countries and therefore available as resources or 
suppcKtive of a global ^jproach in education, diis response seens limited. 

Question # 6 What suggestions, if any, would you make for the 
International School program? 

Many parents used this as an <^)portunity to just say "Keep it going'*. But 

others gave very helpful and th(»ightful recommendations. Several acknowledged 

the need to expand the use of native speakers and multiple responses recommended 

including fneign languages in the curriculum. 

*To oicourage individual stud^ (and curiosity) about other countries, 
organize several **themecoun&y**stiBfies. They shcwid reflect ohnic background of 
smdents who attend school i.e. Czechodovakia, K(nea, India, etc. I believe such a 
program wouM hdp to better integrate these students by infcmsing their 
ccnmterparts of their heritage andl^lp to make tl^ studoits proud of their 
backgrounds. Perhaps they would feel less different and more pioud.** 

''I would like to see the school library becon^ involved in this (nogram. 
I'm anoazed at the poor quality ami selection of books.** 

**How about some foreign language study in the K- 8 years? We are so out 
of step widi the rest of the world in this respect** 

**Get more input from the students** 
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"I would like to see more enq}hasis put on cunent events ami conditions in 
the countzy being studied** 

'llow aixwt a n«ne active survey the conununity to see what people, 
even those who do not have chikben in school, may be able to contribute in the way 
of language and expoiences. 

The responses to the surveys have been given to the teachers and 
aiUiistration. The second year of developmmt will now include a focus on parent 
involvement. In addition, suggestions finom the survey with regards to curriculum 
will be expl(xed at a school and district level A secoivl survey of the entire 
community is anticipated AnKiredeliberatesarategy will targa additional ways to 
keep patents infonned on a more regular ba^s. Now teadters will be asked to 
devel<^ ibeirown ways to evaluate the prt^ram in tarns of its relation to the 
parents and ccmmmity. 

Teachers as Learners 

llie teacher as learner has become a comnK^ phrase in this second stage of 
educational tefomi that structures the school as a center of inquiiy. Although we 
venture to say that most (rf the teachers as Union School may have never teard die 
pbtase, they certainly exen^Iily the concept. They might also agree with course 
desigkim who believes that counes which use tnterdisciplinasy approaches should 
not be taught experts. "We as teachers should be willing to engage the material 
in the saisK way that we are asking smdents to leam. Flexible and adventurous 
teachers will produce flexiUe and adventurous students*' (Kaplan, 1988, 285). 
With the international curriculum» tt» teacha does not simply channel inl'ora»tion 
to students, but radier "shares in exploration and discovery with stustents, posing 
relevant and chalknging dilemmas ami esicouraging students to qjply creativity and 
critical problem-solving methods towards their soluti<sis. The teacher becomes a 
leamsr leading other leamess to explwe possibilities and to enlarge the sphere of 
ihcir questions and understandings** (Bonstingl, 19§9. 3-4). 

Through extensive teacher interviews, we have learned of numerous ways 
in which Union SchooFs teachers have become leameis and cooperative problem- 
solvers. 3asically, each day the teach^ am! students were s^Tproaching new 



infonnation, nuteriais, and ideas togethet But when the first grade needed help in 
constructing the pyramids ci Egypt, they went to the seventh grade math class for 
assistance. The middle grades science teacher has begun an adult education course 
in Russian language study and several others have become fluent in using several 
common phrases of the language ai their country. 

^have made further recommendations that teadiers read both fiction and 
non-fiction about their country and at their own level. Tbc purpose of this reading 
would not be for dbect connection to planning instruction but as background 
' knowledge including insight into culture, history, language, dress, and food. 
These mig^t find their way into stories or discussions in class, but the emphasis 
would be f(7 the teach« to appreciate the country at an adult level. This appears to 
be esp^ally ixx^xntant in the area of ^dbal education, because many teachers have 
not been prepared to think globally. 

Some of the important teacher learning has al»> taken place at a pedagogical 
IcveL At the planning phase, teachers of seventh and eighth grades questioned how 
they wouki use the interdisciplinary approach with a theme when they taught 
separate subjects, believing it to be much moK difficult than for a self-contained 
class in grades K - 6. They started team discussions and attended a middle school 
institute. This has lead to their interest in the whole middle school approach. This 
year they have new schedules and no bells to announce class changes. 

Conclusions 

In the two years of development of the International School, we can clearly 
see evidence of the global thinking that is required to produce a strong global 
education program that can open evoy Amoican school to this kind of iimovation 
and adventure. The curriculum at Union-David Gaul School is an important step in 
developing a universal curriculum with the attributes described by Gibbons and 
Neuman (1986). It was generated from a framework of concepts and processes. 
The interdisciplinary curriculum was designed to promotes learning for a purpose 
rather than just providing students with multi-cultural activities. The curriculum 
requires leaming as active participation and concludes wiUi action and reflection by 



studen s as evidenced by chit survey of students. The cuiriculuiD develc^ment 
process has enqx>wered teachers to develq> an active, grassroots cnxriculum with 
students and the community as important participants. Also duough this process, 
teachers particularly at the middle level have organic in new roles while also 
empowering students to decide, leanu cooperate, act, and reflect It is the belief of 
the school administrators, teachers, and parents diat the intonational curriculum 
prepares students to make a beneficial diffoence in their lives, their coimxuinities, 
and the world. 
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